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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 
WELCOME FOR DE GAULLE 


The entire nation is getting ready 
to welcome French President Charles 
de Gaulle when he arrives here April 
22 (see article beginning on this 
page). But few American cities are 
as excited about the visit as is New 
Orleans. The French-speaking citi- 
zens of that city, which at one time 
in its history was ruled by Paris, 
are making an all-out effort to make 
President de Gaulle’s brief stay in 
New Orleans a gala one. Parades and 
other festivities are planned for the 
visit. 


DOODLING PRESIDENTS 


Many Presidents in our history 
have engaged in America’s favorite art 
pastime of doodling—making draw- 
ings of one kind or another while 
listening to speeches or being other- 
wise occupied. 

George Washington drew checker- 
board squares; Thomas Jefferson made 
sketches of people and objects around 
him; Franklin Roosevelt liked to draw 
fish and seascapes. 

President Eisenhower is also a 
doodler. At meetings, he frequently 
sketches the faces of persons around 
him. 


STUDENT BANK LOANS 


College students in need of funds 
have a friend in the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York City. 
This institution began a plan for mak- 
ing loans to pay college expenses about 
8 months ago. Since then, the bank 
has lent funds totaling well over $2,- 
600,000 to more than 800 persons. 

Students from 33 states and the 
District of Columbia, as well as from 
8 foreign countries, have received 
scholarship loans from Manufacturers 
Trust. 


STOCK MARKET CHIEF 


In 1951, when Keith Funston be- 
came president of the New York Stock 
Exchange at the 
age of 40, he vowed 
to bring the securi- 
ties market “closer 
to the people.” The 
great increase in 
numbers of Ameri- 
can stockholders 
within the past 
decade or so offers 
proof that Mr. 
Funston has car- 
ried out his pledge (see article on 
stock market). 

Born 48 years ago in Ohio, Keith 
Funston studied economics and _his- 
tory at Trinity College, and business 
administration at Harvard. During 
World War II, he helped Uncle Sam 
recruit manpower needed for the war 
effort. Later, he became president of 
his former alma mater—Trinity—a 
post he held when named to head the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


NY STOCK EXCHANGE 
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PRESIDENT DE GAULLE of France, famous as a general during World War II 
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France—Troubled Ally 


This European Nation Is Advancing in Many Fields Today 
But Still Must Solve Very Difficult Problems 


President Charles de Gaulle 
of France is expected in the 
United States April 22 for a 1- 
week visit. He is scheduled to 
confer with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington for 3 days, 
then tour New York and some 
other cities. 

The following story deals 
with our French ally, her prob- 
lems in government, and her 
serious differences with us on 
policies for military defense of 
western Europe. 


OW would you feel if the United 

States did away with its Consti- 
tution, wrote another one, and set up 
a new government? What would you 
think if the President then took over 
almost all power to run the nation? 

In all likelihood, you will never have 
to faee a need for answering those 
questions. U. S. government has been 
carried on successfully: under our Con- 
stitution since 1789—for 171 years. 
Americans have disagreed over inter- 
pretation of our great document and 
have amended it from time to time, 


but they have continued to keep it as 
the base of our national law. 

In France, the story has been differ- 
ent during the past 171 years. In 
1789, France revolted against mon- 
archy. In her quest for democracy 
since, she has had a series of 5 repub- 
lics and as many constitutions. 

By custom, each republic has been 
known by its number. President de 
Gaulle heads the Fifth Republic, pres- 
ently with dictatorial powers. 

The Fourth Republic failed because 
it was unable to act with strength to 
solve the nation’s economic, military, 
and colonial difficulties. Government 
was democratic, but inefficient. 

Under this republic, the National 
Assembly—most important of the 2 
houses of Parliament—could approve 
or oust a Premier at any time by a 
simple majority vote. The Premier 
was the nation’s chief executive. The 
President was only a figurehead, with 
mostly ceremonial duties. 

The Assembly’s control over the 
chief executive would have been bad 
for government if there were only 2 

(Continued on page 6) 


Stock Market Is 
Now in Spotlight 


Businessmen Look at Its Ups 
And Downs in an Effort 
To Foretell Future 


” HAT happened to the stock 

market?” Undoubtedly you have 
heard this question discussed at home 
recently, or have seen it mentioned in 
the newspapers. A sudden downturn 
in stock values early this year—after 
a long period of rising prices—caused 
a great deal of worry. Around the 
middle of last month the decline was 
checked—temporarily at least. Many 
stock prices began to improve, but 
businessmen are still watching the 
situation very carefully. 

Maybe you feel that the stock mar- 
ket is of no particular concern to the 
average person—that it is of interest 
mainly to a few wealthy investors and 
Wall Street brokers. If this is your 
view, think again. 

Stock trading isn’t limited to 
wealthy people. Large numbers of 
Americans with moderate incomes 
have entered the market during recent 
years. There are approximately 13,- 
000,000 stockholders in America today 
—the number having doubled since 
1952. Perhaps your parents have 
been among the buyers. If so, the 
rise or decline of stock prices can af- 
fect their future and yours. 

Eventually, you may want to invest 
part of your own earnings in stock. 
In this case, you will need to know 
how the market works. Such knowl- 
edge may help you avoid severe losses. 

Moreover, the stock market is closely 
related to business conditions in gen- 
eral. Our whole national economy can 
be damaged, therefore, if too many 
people invest recklessly or blindly. 


Exactly what is stock? What part 
does it play in the country’s economic 
setup? 


It represents shares of ownership 
in business corporations. According 
to a recent report, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has 
about 1,740,000 owners, because this 
is the number of individuals or organ- 
izations that hold its stock. 

From time to time, a corporation 
distributes part of its earnings among 
the stockholders in the form of divi- 
dend payments. The size of these 
payments depends largely on how well 
the firm has prospered. 

There are 2 major kinds of stocks: 
common and preferred. Differences 
between them include the following: 

(1) The holder of common stock 
can vote in elections to choose mem- 
bers of the corporation’s board of 
directors, while a holder of preferred 
stock generally cannot. Normally, 
each share of common stock entitles 
the owner to 1 vote. 

(2) Investors with preferred stock 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Stock Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 


have the first claim on company divi- 
They must receive a specified 
such as $5 a year per share 
before any dividends can go to peo- 
ple who hold common stock. 
Dividends on common shares can be 
of any size; no advance promises are 
made concerning them. Because of 
this uncertainty, common stock prices 
are likely to rise and fall—or fluctuate 
—more than do those of preferred. 
We have noted that holders of com- 
mon stock may vote in corporation 
elections. This doesn’t mean that 
rank-and-file shareholders determine 
company policy. As a general rule, a 
comparatively small group owns a 
large enough block of shares to con- 
trol the firm. On the other hand, 
small shareholders are entitled to ex- 
press opinions and ask questions at 
stockholders’ meetings, and companies 
may pay attention to their views. 


dends. 


amount 


How do bonds differ from stocks? 


A corporation issues bonds to bor- 
money. Anyone who buys the 
a lender. He acquires no 
ownership in the firm, and no voice 
in its operation. He receives interest 
instead of sharing in the 
company’s earnings through dividend 
payments. 

Since the corporation is pledged to 
repay the exact amount of the loan 
(plus interest) at a specified time, the 
value of a bond remains fairly stable 
so long as the firm is in good financial 
shape. But the value of a stock may 
shoot up or down very quickly. (Later 
in this article we shall explain why.) 


row 
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on his loan 


Through what “machinery” does 
the stock market operate? 


When a corporation is set up, it is- 
sues a certain number of stock shares. 
Or, an older company—if it wants to 
expand—may create additional shares 
in order to obtain money for new fac- 
tories and equipment. In either case, 
the stock normally is sold to individ- 
uals and organizations throughout the 
country, with the help of firms known 
After the shares 
have gone to the general public, they 
can be bought and sold any number of 
times. 


as investment banks. 


This trading is done through bro- 
kerage firms. For example, an Okla- 
City man may telephone his 
broker and say: “Buy me 100 shares 
of General Motors.” He can ask that 
they be bought at the current market 
rate, or can tell the broker not to buy 
unless the stock is available at some 
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WIDE WORLD 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, where industrial stocks are bought and sold for people all over the country 


specified price—$45 per share, for in- 
stance. 

In any case, the order goes by wire 
to the brokerage firm’s main office in 
New York City. Then, on the trading 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange, 
a representative of this firm goes to 
a certain “post” where General Mo- 
tors stock is handled. There he meets 
other brokers, representing customers 
who want to sell securities. He con- 
cludes a deal with one of these men, 
and the Oklahoma City customer be- 
comes part owner of the General 
Motors Corporation. The brokers re- 
ceive a commission for their services. 

There are more than 20 stock ex- 
changes in the United States and 
Canada, but the New York Stock Ex- 
change—nerve center of the Wall 
Street financial district—is by far the 
largest. Often known as “the Big 
Board,” it transacts several times as 
much business as do all others com- 
bined. 

New York also is home of the 
American Stock Exchange—commonly 
known as “the Curb” because that’s 
where its members once did their 
trading. 

An exchange is simply a_ place 
where brokers can meet and conduct 
business. The brokers entitled to 
work there are known as members, 
and most of them represent large 
brokerage firms which have branch 
offices in various parts of the country. 
The memberships, known as seats, can 
be bought and sold. Those on the 


New York Stock Exchange sometimes 
cost $100,000 or more. 

Different stocks are handled at dif- 
ferent exchanges. The New York 
Stock Exchange lists securities for 
more than 1,100 major corporations. 
Certain stocks, however, are not listed 
with any exchange at all. Known as 
over the counter securities, they are 
bought and sold in local brokerage 
offices. 

Though an investor must now pay 
cash for 90% of the value on every 
stock purchase he makes, he can bor- 
row from his broker to cover the re- 
mainder. When he does so, he is said 
to be buying on margin. Also, there 
are special plans under which the 
small purchaser can make regular pay- 
ments and get a share or two of stock 
each month. 


What makes stock prices go up or 
down? 


The same thing that makes the 
prices of food and other items rise 
and fall. If people are eager to buy 
stock in a certain corporation, then 
they bid higher and higher—through 
their brokers—to obtain it. Or, if 
there isn’t much demand for the stock, 
prospective sellers will probably offer 
it at lower and lower prices. 

At practically any time, certain 
stock values are rising and others are 
falling. But generally there is a defi- 
nite trend in one direction or the 
other. If this trend is upward, brok- 
ers say there is a bull market. If the 





WHY STOCKS? 
being posted (left). 
who support families (right). 

















There are good reasons. 





DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


They may be bought in a broker’s office where the latest prices are constantly 
Money from the sales helps finance expansion of industry (center). 
Also, many families own stocks and share in the profits of American industries. 


This means more jobs for those 


reverse is true, they call it a bear 
market. 

A strong bull market began about 
2 years ago and continued until re- 
cently. According to a New York 
Times average of 50 important stocks, 
values increased about 58% between 
April 1958 and August 1959. Then, 
these same stocks dropped 12% in the 
first 2 months of 1960. 

Financial experts cite various rea- 
sons for the up-and-down path of the 
market over the last 2 years. 

In the 1958-59 period of upswing, 
business activity was increasing. The 
nation was making a rapid comeback 
from the recession that had begun in 
the fall of 1957. Americans expected 
prosperous times and rising stock 
prices. This view, in itself, boosted 
the demand for stock. 

Moreover, many people bought cor- 
poration shares as a means of keeping 
up with inflation. They felt that, if 
the prices charged for consumers’ 
goods kept going up, stock prices 
probably would do the same. Busi- 
nesses would make more money and 
their stocks would increase in value. 

Several changes have occurred in 
recent months. Though few observers 
expect an actual depression, various 
signs of a slowdown in business con- 
ditions have appeared. For example, 
recent sales have been somewhat 
lighter than expected in the steel and 
auto industries—both of which have 
great influence on our economy as a 
whole. 

Moreover, living costs have begun 
to hold fairly steady, so that people 
have seen less need to buy stocks as 
a possible safeguard against inflation. 

Also, many shareholders finally be- 
came fearful that stock prices had 
gone too high in relation to general 
business conditions. These people be- 
gan selling shares and taking their 
money out of the market. Their sell- 
ing accounted for much of the price 
decline that occurred. 

Around the middle of last month, 
though, the downward slide was 
checked and there was some recovery 
in stock prices. 

Since businessmen often regard the 
stock market as a “barometer” of eco- 
nomic conditions, another drop in 
stock values might convince them that 
a depression is coming. They would 
then become more cautious in all their 
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buying. In some cases, they might 
cut down on plans to expand stores 
or factories. Thus, fewer jobs would 
be available. An actual business slump 
could develop. 

Economists, in general, don’t really 
expect conditions to follow this course. 
Moreover, many think it was bene- 
ficial for the stock market to have a 
temporary setback. They feel that 
stock prices were rising too rapidly 
and that—if the trend had continued 
—there would eventually have been a 
much bigger fall than the one which 
occurred. 


What is a speculator? 


He: looks for a quick profit, buying 
and selling stocks on the basis of what 
he expects them to do in a compara- 
tively short time. The big brokerage 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith says that “no one should 
speculate unless he can afford to take 
sizable risks.” 

If too many people ignore such ad- 
vice, the results can be disastrous. 
Look, for example, at the late 1920’s. 
Rising stock prices at that time lured 
inexperienced buyers into a reckless 
wave of speculation—financed, in 
many cases, with borrowed money. 

In the autumn of 1929, the market 
collapsed. Within several weeks’ 
time, average prices of stocks were 
cut approximately in half. This crash 
signaled the start of a depression 
which continued into the 1930's. 

There are several reasons why mar- 
ket experts don’t expect a similar 
crash now. For one thing, it is felt 
that rank-and-file stock buyers today 
are better informed than were those 
of the 1920’s, and that they have been 
investing more wisely. 

Also there are much stricter rules, 
governing the purchase and sale of 
stock, than once existed. People can- 
not now buy so large a portion of their 
stock with borrowed money as they 
could in earlier times. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission, a federal 
agency established in 1934, watches 
over the market to see that sound 
trading practices are followed at all 
times. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
set up many rules for its members, 
and for corporations whose stocks are 
traded on the Big Board. 

Despite all this, the stock market 
still involves a danger of loss as well 
as a chance for gain—depending on 
business conditions. Each person who 
considers investing must weigh one 
against the other. —By TOM MYER 


SPEEDY WAY to place tiles by spreading them on floor in sheets. 





TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Paper 


which holds tiles together in this process is washed off at completion of job. 


Careers for Tomorrow 





Good Pay for Tile Setters 


If you glance through magazines 
dealing with the building and deco- 
rating of homes, you are likely to find 
new emphasis on clay tile floors and 
walls for beauty and durability in 
dwellings. These materials are being 
used more and more widely in home 
decorating schemes. Hence, there are 
growing job opportunities for skilled 
tile setters. 

If you choose this trade, you may 
begin your day by making an estimate 
of costs for tiling the floor and walls 
of a kitchen. If the builder or home 
owner agrees to your price, you will 
then secure the materials to do the 
job. (Most tile is made of baked clay, 
stone, or similar substances.) 

In laying tile floors, you will add 
cement to the subfloor and set the tile 
in place. You will occasionally have 
to cut the tile with hammer and chisel 
or with a special cutter to make it fit 
into irregular areas, into corners, and 
around pipes. 

For walls, you may have to put down 
a plaster coat and then a layer of 
cement before applying the tile, which 
is then tapped into place with a trowel. 
Small tiles that come in big paper- 
backed sheets, such as those often used 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
name well known to American history 
students. 


1}2/3);4|/516)7/8/9 





1. Famous wartime Prime Minister of 
Britain. 


2. They sell stocks and bonds. 


38. There are 2 kinds of stocks, pre- 
ferred and_____ 





4. One of the continents. 


5. It’s a 
prices are falling. 


market when stock 


6. Most stock owners receive__.__ 
payments. 


7. Thg Stock Exchange is 
the nation’s biggest one. 








8. This land is a neighbor of France. 


9. It’s now the Republic of 


France. 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: South Korea. VERTICAL: 
1. Warsaw; 2. Ohio; 3. Gomulka; 4. Bal- 
tic; 5. Rhee; 6. Kadar; 7. Sofia; 8. 
Prague; 9. Grotewohl; 10. Albania. 


in bathrooms, are usually fastened to 
walls or floors by an adhesive mate- 
rial or mastic. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
trade, you should have patience, man- 
ual dexterity, and good eyesight. If 
you plan to become a tile contractor, 
you will also need good business sense. 

Preparation. While in high school, 
take courses in mathematics and the 
sciences. Shop work in how to handle 
small tools is also useful. If possible, 
get a part-time job during the sum- 
mer working as a tile helper. This 
will not only give you valuable ex- 
perience, but it may aid you in decid- 
ing whether or not you are suited to 
this type of work. 

You may learn the trade by work- 
ing as a helper. However, a better 
plan is to follow a formal apprentice- 
ship program. It takes about 3 years 
to complete this program, which in- 
cludes classroom study in mathematics, 
blueprint reading, and related courses, 
in addition to on-the-job training un- 
der experienced craftsmen. 

Job outlook. The U. S. Department 
of Labor says the outlook is for a 
steady increase in jobs for tile setters 
in the years ahead. Many craftsmen 
work for builders or home improve- 
ment firms. But a substantial number 
of them go into business for them- 
selves as individual contractors. 

Earnings. On the basis of a survey 
made not long ago, the average pay 
for tile setters is over $3.50 an hour, 
or $140 for a 40-hour week. Helpers 
average around $2.40 an hour. 

Facts to weigh. The pay is fairly 
good and the work is often interesting 
and challenging. Also, there are good 
opportunities to go into business for 
yourself with an investment of as lit- 
tle as $1,000 for tools, materials, and 
other expenses. 

On the other hand, tile setters of- 
ten spend a considerable amount of 
their time on the job bending, kneel- 
ing, or working in cramped quarters. 

More information. Talk to tile set- 
ters in your community. You can also 
get information from the Tile Coun- 
cil of America, 800 2nd Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

—By ANTON BERLE 









A Student Presents 
The Case for Parents 


By Clay Coss 


HERE is so much griping among 

young people about what their par- 
ents do to them, or won’t do for them, 
that it was very gratifying to receive 
a letter from a girl who goes all out 
in defense of parents. She is Vera 
Widner of Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
attends Powell High School. 

While readers may disagree with 
some of Vera’s opinions, I think most 
of them know, whether they will ad- 
mit it or not, that her basic conclu- 
sions are true. Here is what she 
says: 

“T am 17 years old and a high school 
senior. When I read the Teen Jury’s 
Verdict in the February 29th issue 
of the AMERICAN OBSERVER, I thought 
I would ‘flip.’ 

“Possibly the difference in our atti- 
tudes is due to the fact that this 15- 
year-old girl, her jury, and I have 
been raised in different areas of the 
country under different ideas of pa- 
rental supervision. I have always been 
expected to return home from a date 
at 10 o’clock sharp! If this rule is 
disregarded, I am punished in much 
the same way as she is. 

“However, there is one great differ- 
ence between us. After reasoning it 
out, I don’t resent this at all, because 
I feel that I have brought it upon my- 
self by disobeying. I love, honor, and 
respect my parents and their wishes 
enough to conform 
to them when they 
differ from my own 
as they occasionally 
do. 

“The panel mem- 
bers of this partic- 
ular Teen Jury, 
with only 2 or 3 ex- 
ceptions, proved to 
me that they them- 
selves are imma- 
ture. Their rebellious type of attitude 
can lead to unhappiness to say the 
least; moreover, it can also lead to 
juvenile delinquency or even a life of 
crime. 

“Also their opinions revealed to me 
that their fathers and mothers have 
allowed them to hold the upper hand 
instead of the parents being the 
dominant force. 

“After all, what are parents for? 
They have already gone through many 
of the experiences we presently are un- 
dergoing, and therefore are in a good 
position to direct us. 

“Our parents are the most wonder- 
ful people we can ever hope to know. 
They serve, free of charge, as our 
housekeepers, chauffeurs, health pro- 
tectors, dieticians, breadwinners, and 
cater to our needs in countless other 
ways. 

“By all their actions in our behalf, 
it should be clear to us that they love 
us. Since they do, does it not seem 
highly improbable that they would 
want to punish us and do so simply 
for no reason? 

“When we are angry with them, we 
should conscientiously search our own 
reasoning to find the error in judg- 
ment.” 





Clay Coss 





Good Question 


A football player once ran toward 
the wrong goal. By the way, what 
goal are YOU aiming for? 
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The Story of 1 


U. S. Seeks to Improve 
Relations with Cuba 


Our Voice of America plans to beam 
many additional hours of radio pro- 
grams to Cuba in order to let the is- 
land country’s people know that we 
to continue to be friends de- 
spite their government’s current “hate 
America” campaign. 

In another move to restore friend- 
lier ties with Cuba, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter had our ambassador 
to that country—Philip Bonsal—re- 
turn to his pest. Mr. Bonsal was re- 
called home earlier this year when 
Premier Fidel Castro accused him of 
seeking to overthrow the Cuban re- 
gime—a charge Mr. Castro later with- 
drew. 

Despite these friendly moves by 
Uncle Sam, Premier Castro’s govern- 
ment continues to wage a campaign 
of hatred against us. 

Meanwhile, a number of Cubans 
have resigned from government posts, 
charging Mr. Castro with “blindly 
leading” their country into the com- 
munist camp. 


want 


Russian Teacher Is 
Decathion Champ 


When next summer’s Olympic 
Games are held in Rome, Italy, one 
of the outstanding contests will be the 
decathlon, a supreme test of all-around 
athletic ability and endurance. A top 
contender in this event is sure to be 
a Russian teacher 
named Vasily Kuz- 
netsov. 

This 28-year-old 
athlete holds the 
world record in the 
decathlon, which 
includes 10 track- 
and-field events. 
Whether he is 
sprinting, jump- 
ing, or throwing 
weights, Kuznetsov 
is a skilled performer. Sports fans 
who saw him in action in Philadelphia 
last summer when U. S. and Russian 
track teams competed were highly im- 
pressed with his ability. 

As a youth, Kuznetsov was, by his 
own description, “a tall thin fellow, 
not outstanding in anything.” But he 
determined to become a skilled athlete, 
and put himself on a strict training 
schedule. 

Now a champion, Kuznetsov trains 
as hard as ever. Though he teaches 
biology in a Moscow high school, he 
finds time for 4 hours of decathlon 
training a day, 6 days a week. 


Vasily 
Kuznetsov 


Space Scope May Tell 
Us More About Planets 


Astronomers may soon learn more 
about the solar system with the help 
of a telescope-equipped satellite (see 
photo). Plans on how to carry out 
such a project are now under study. 
If successful, a large telescope will be 
hurled into orbit around the earth. 
Operating on commands from ground 
stations, the space telescope will send 
back information by way of a TV or 
radio channel. 

Such a telescope would help astrono- 
mers a great deal, because vision from 
instruments on the ground is blurred 
by the atmosphere surrounding the 
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SPRING means cherry blossoms in Washington, D. C., our capital. 


MARY M. HILL 


Camera 


pictures favorite scene, looking across tidal basin to Washington Monument. 
Small Japanese girl, standing near stone ornament, serves to remind us that these 


trees came from Japan. 


Many visitors come to Washington for the annual Cherry 


Blossom Festival which is to be held from April 5 through 10 this year. 


earth. The atmosphere interferes with 
light and radio waves transmitted 
from heavenly objects, making it diffi- 
cult to get accurate data about them. 

If a telescope can be lifted into orbit 
above the earth’s atmosphere, it would 
view planets or distant stars more 
clearly. Man might then see details 
on heavenly bodies never before ob- 
served from the earth. 

Studies for a space telescope are 
being conducted at the Kitt Peak Na- 
tional Observatory near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. So far, experts have found that 
a satellite-telescope is likely to have 
a life-span of from 5 to 10 years. The 
instrument to be sent into space is 
expected to have a lens measuring 50 
inches in diameter. 


Capitol Hill Debates 
Immigration Changes 


At present, regulations governing 
the admission of foreigners to our 
shores permit about 155,000 regular 
immigrants a year to come here from 
abroad. The law provides for a “quota 
system” under which other countries 
are allotted a certain number or 
“quota” of individuals allowed to come 
to the United States. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
MODEL of an earth-satellite telescope 
which may eventually help astronomers 
get clearer pictures of the stars and 
planets than ever before 


Some nations don’t send as many 
people as their quota allows. Other 
countries have long waiting lists of 
persons who want to live here but 
can’t because of these restrictions. 

President Eisenhower has once 
again asked Congress to make changes 
in our immigration rules. He wants 
the lawmakers to (1) increase the 
quota to about 308,000 immigrants a 
year; (2) make the immigration rules 
more flexible so that countries with 
waiting lists can make use of unfilled 
quotas of other lands; (3) admit 10,- 
000 refugees in addition to the quota 
immigrants. 

A stiff fight is expected on Capitol 
Hill over the President’s immigration 
proposals, for similar suggestions were 
turned down last year. Nevertheless, 
many members of both parties hope 
that at least the refugee section of 
the White House plan can be enacted 
as part of our contribution to the 
current World Refugee Year sponsored 
by the United Nations. 


Charles de Gaulle— 
A Legendary Figure 


Many Americans will soon get a 
firsthand look at French President 
Charles de Gaulle who has already be- 
come a legend in his lifetime. What 
kind of man is he? 

Born November 20, 1890, Charles 
de Gaulle trained for a military career 
at Saint-Cyr—the “West Point” of 
France. He served as a young officer 
in World War I, and urged his coun- 
trymen to develop a highly trained, 
motorized army following that con- 
flict. French officers refused to listen, 
but the Germans studied his ideas 
carefully—and, in 1940, German mech- 
anized “Panzer” divisions smashed 
through French defenses. 

When Germany became master of 
France, General de Gaulle refused to 
give in. Gathering support in French 
overseas possessions, he eventually 
commanded a “Free French” army of 
around 500,000 to continue the fight. 

While regarded as a great wartime 
leader, General de Gaulle also became 


eek 


known for his intense nationalism and 
his stubbornness in dealings with 
others. Britain’s wartime Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill and President 
Franklin Roosevelt found it very diffi- 
cult to work with him because of these 
traits. 

In 1944, as the Germans retreated 
from the Allied assault on their posi- 
tions in France, General de Gaulle 
made a triumphal entry into Paris. 
He became Premier of the provisional 
government, but resigned in 1946 be- 
cause he was not given the executive 
powers he felt a leader needs to gov- 
ern effectively. 

For some years after that, Charles 
de Gaulle remained largely on the 
political sidelines until the postwar 
French government collapsed in 1958. 
He then organized another govern- 
ment, pushed through the adoption of 
a new constitution, and was granted a 
wide range of powers as President. 


Story of Millionaire 
Andrew Carnegie on TV 


One of America’s greatest success 
stories will be dramatized on “Our 
American Heritage’ TV series Sun- 
day April 10 at 8:00 p.m., EST, on 
NBC. It is the story of Andrew Car- 
negie, who came from Scotland with 
his poverty-stricken parents in 1848 
to find a new life in America. Start- 
ing out as a $1.25-a-week factory 
worker, he rose to become one of the 
world’s greatest steel producers. 

Called “‘Millionaire’s Mite,” the show 
stars David Wayne as Mr. Carnegie, 
Judith Anderson as his mother, and 
Neva Patterson as his wife. Eddie 
Hodges plays the part of Andrew 
Carnegie as a boy. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
SOUTH AFRICA, shown in black, is 
a strife-torn nation. The small regions 
of Swaziland and Basutoland are terri- 
tories governed by Great Britain, 


What Lies Ahead for 
Troubled South Africa? 


The United Nations has been asked 
to investigate the mounting trouble 
between whites and Negroes in the 
Union of South Africa. A number of 
countries in Africa and elsewhere 
asked for a special meeting of the UN 
Security Council to discuss the issue. 

A leading cause of South Africa’s 
strife is the policy known as “apar- 
theid”—strict separation of white and 
colored people. Under this system, 
non-whites are not permitted to vote, 
and must live in areas especially set 
aside for them. Also, a new rule re- 
quires colored South Africans to carry 
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STAFF PHOTO BY CARABALLO 


BUYING AND SELLING STOCK. On page 2 is a photograph of the New York Stock Exchange, where traders handle 
orders from local brokerage houses—such as this one (Bache & Co.), which is located in the nation’s capital. 


special passes marked “‘native.” These 
papers bar those who carry them from 
a long list of jobs open only to the 
whites, and subject Negroes to a num- 
ber of police regulations. 

Demonstrations against the passes 
led to the most recent outbreak of 
bloody riots between Negroes and the 
South African police. In one of the 
clashes, more than 50 persons were 
killed and hundreds wounded. 

South Africa’s 3,000,000 or so whites 
are determined to stay in control of 
the country even though they are far 
outnumbered by the 11,500,000 col- 
ored inhabitants. The land’s Negroes 
appear to be just as determined to 
win a voice in running the land which 
they regard as their own. 

Meanwhile, South Africa has sus- 
pended, but not abolished, the rule that 
Negroes must carry such passes. 


Brief News Stories from 
Around the World 


The United States has sent a strong 
protest to Red China over the jail- 
ing of an American church leader, 
Roman Catholic Bishop James Walsh, 
in Shanghai. The Reds sentenced the 
Reverend Walsh to 20 years in jail 
for “plotting to overthrow” the com- 
munist Chinese regime—a charge that 
our government calls “ridiculous.” A 
number of other Catholic leaders, 
many of them native Chinese, have 
also been imprisoned by the Reds. 

Supporters of Stuart Symington, 
Democratic Senator from Missouri, 
have speeded up their efforts in his 
behalf since he announced about 10 
days ago that he is a candidate for 
his party’s Presidential nomination. 

Chiang Kai-shek, who hopes some 
day to return to China, has been over- 
whelmingly chosen to serve another 6 
years as President of Taiwan (For- 
mosa). The 73-year-old leader was 
asked to continue by Taiwan’s As- 
sembly in a secret ballot. No candi- 
dates were named to oppose him. 

Italy, last week, was hoping to reach 
an early agreement on a new Premier 
to replace Antonio Segni who resigned 
February 24. Fernando Tambroni, a 
top member of the outgoing Segni 


cabinet and a Christian Democrat, has 
been trying to get Italy’s Parliament 
to back him as Premier. His efforts 
to get Parliamentary approval may 
have failed or succeeded by the time 
this paper is read. 

The capital punishment issue has 
been discussed pro and con in a num- 
ber of communities, including the na- 
tion’s capital, since the California 
legislature turned down a request to 
abolish the death penalty for crimes in 
that state a few weeks ago. 

Meanwhile, a recent poll taken in 
Britain indicates that 74% of the per- 
sons questioned there favor the death 
penalty for serious crimes. As a re- 
sult of 1957 legislation, Britain uses 
capital punishment rarely. 


Civil Rights Debate 
Continues in Senate 
Last week, the U. S. Senate was 


heatedly debating a civil rights meas- 
ure already approved by the House. 


The Senate agreed to put aside the 
civil rights proposals it had been dis- 
cussing to consider the bill passed by 
the other branch of Congress. 

For the most part, the House-ap- 
proved measure includes suggestions 
made by the Administration. It calls 
for these and other actions: 

1. Give federal courts authority to 
appoint referees to see to it that quali- 
fied voters are not denied the ballot 
by state or local officials because of 
race, color, or religion. In addition, 
require officials to keep local voting 
records for 2 years and make them 
available to the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral for study if he asks them to do so. 

2. Provide a top penalty of $1,000 
fine and 60 days in jail for any official 
who actively tries to bar Negroes 
from previously all-white schools. 

3. Impose maximum punishment of 
5 years in prison and $5,000 fine on 
anyone involved in malicious bombing 
or burning of schools, churches, or 
other structures. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A man riding a horse passed a dog on 
the road. 

“Good morning,” said the 

“TI didn’t know dogs could rs ¥ ” said 
the man. 

“Neither did I,” said the horse. 

















“That’s Michaelson—he works on guided 
missiles.” 


Lady: Do you charge batteries here? 

Garage operator: Yes madam, we do. 

Lady: Then put a new one in this car 
and charge it to my husband. 


* 


Summoned to the business office, the 
salesman was told, “This expense account 
amazes us. How do you manage to spend 
$12 a day for food?” 

_— skipping breakfast,” 
ply. 


was the re- 


* 


Some men work hard and save their 
money so their sons won’t have the prob- 
lems that made men of their fathers. 


* 


Who says opportunity knocks only 
once? TV is giving us a second chance 
to see movies we missed 10 years ago. 


* 


George Bernard Shaw had been an- 
noyed by an aggressive London society 
matron who was eager to have him as 
her guest. After several previous invi- 
tations, she sent him another card which 
read: 

“Lady ‘X’ will be at home Thursday 
between four and six.” 

Shaw returned the card, after writing 
om the other side: “Mr. Bernard Shaw 
likewise.” 








News Quiz 











Role of Stock Market 


1. What is corporation stock? State 
the difference between common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 





2. Distinguish between stocks | and 
bonds. 


3. Describe the process that occurs 
when a person buys stock. What is a 
stock exchange? 

4. Explain briefly why stock prices rise 
and fall. 

5. What is a “bull market”? 
market”? 


A “bear 


6. Briefly trace the ups and downs of 
the market over the last 2 years. 


7. Mention some apparent causes of 
the decline that occurred early in 1960. 


8. Give some reasons why market ex- 
perts do-not now expect a crash similar 
to the one that occurred in 1929. 


Discussion 


Do you believe it is wise for people 
with moderate incomes to invest part of 
their money in stock? Why or why not? 


De Gaulle’s France 


1. List weaknesses that caused the 
downfall of France’s Fourth Republic. 
2. How does Mr. de Gaulle’s govern- 


mont differ from that of the old repub- 
ic? 


3. Why was the French President 
given dictatorial powers this year? 
4. What are the complaints of French 
ae and factory workers? 
Tell something about the steps that 


pipinn has taken to improve its trade 
with other lands. 


6. Name the issues that have caused 


differences between the United States and 
France. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that France should 
be given more authority in NATO? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Should we share our knowledge of 
nuclear weapons with the French? Why, 
or why not? 

3. President de Gaulle feels that we 
and the British are unfair to France by 
not letting her share on an equal basis 
in making major western decisions. Do 
you believe that he has a point in this 
respect or do you think that we and the 
British have been justified in placing his 
nation in a secondary role? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What steps have been taken by Un- 
cle Sam in an effort to improve relations 
with Cuba? 


2. Discuss the cause of strife in South 
Africa. 

3. Why do scientists want te hurl a 
telescope-equipped satellite into space? 

4. How does President Eisenhower 
want to change our immigration laws? 


5. Why did the United States recently 
send a strong protest to Red China? 


6. Briefly state the main provisions of 
the civil rights measure approved by the 
House. 
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Next Week’s Issue 
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“New France” 


(Continued from page 1) 


parties. The situation was made much 
worse by the presence of a dozen or 
more parties in the Assembly. Rarely 
did one alone have a majority; several 
had to work together to get anything 
done. 

Parties did cooperate to choose a 
Premier, but usually political quarrels 
soon followed. The executive lost his 
support and was fired. Another group 
of parties had to join hands to select a 
new one. Under this system, the As- 
sembly voted a turnover of Premiers 
25 times in 13 years. 

The Algerien crisis brought the 
Fourth Republic close to disaster in 
the summer of 1958. Moslem rebels 
in France’s North African territory 
were fighting for independence. There 
was danger that Algeria might be lost. 

To deal with the crisis, General de 
Gaulle—military hero of World War 
Ii—was called from retirement. The 
National Assembly named him Pre- 
mier. The Assembly also took the un- 
usual step of granting dictatorial pow- 
ers to Mr. de Gaulle for a period of 6 
months. 

As Premier, Mr. de Gaulle went to 
Algeria and managed to work out a 
plan for carrying on war against the 
rebels. There was a brief period of 
confidence that all was going to turn 
out well. Shortly, however, it became 
clear that the conflict wasn’t going to 
be won quickly. 

In the fall of 1959, Mr. de Gaulle 
who had become President—tried a 
new approach. He offered to let the 
Algerians vote either for independence 
or continued ties with France—if the 
rebels would stop the war. 

This angered French Europeans liv- 
ing in Algeria. They turned against 
the President in January 1960, and 
were supported by some French army 
and troops stationed in the 
African territory. 


officers 


Mr. de Gaulle restored order among 
the French in Algeria. He then toured 
the territory to speak to French troops 
there. He promised them that war 
against the rebels would be carried on. 
Some Frenchmen take this to mean 
that the Algerian Moslems will not be 
permitted to vote on their future, as 
was originally promised. There is no 
clear statement on this question from 
Mr. de Gaulle as this story is written. 

Of late, there been 


has growing 


IN CENTER OF PARIS, France’s capital, is the huge and beautiful opera house. 


complaint that the President has been 
unable quickly to end the costly strug- 
gle. Making peace there was the task 
that he was expected to accomplish 
first when he was called from retire- 
ment. 

To deal anew with the Algerian 
situation, Mr. de Gaulle has been given 
dictatorial powers for a second time 
by the Parliament. Granted in Feb- 
ruary, these powers expire in 1961. 

Elsewhere in Africa, Mr. de Gaulle 
has solved colonial problems to a large 
degree by forming a French Commu- 
nity. All but 2 of the former colonies 
to the south of Algeria voted to join 
this Community as_ self-governing 
states. (Guinea and Cameroun chose 
independence, and others plan to do 
so. ) 

The Community lands maintain close 
ties with France, very much as Can- 
ada and other nations in the Common- 
wealth of Nations keep relations with 
Britain. 

While the African 


dealing with 


THIS FARMER shows his son how to operate a tractor. The De Gaulle govern- 
ment is being criticized for having reduced agricultural assistance. 





crisis as Premier during the summer 
and fall of 1958, Mr. de Gaulle and his 
advisers drafted a new constitution for 
the Fifth Republic. It was adopted by 
a 4-to-1 vote of the people, and the 
wartime hero became President of the 
new government in January 1959 for 
a 7-year term. 

The Fifth Republic. Under the new 
constitution, the National Assembly 
has less power than in the past. It can 
still overthrow a Premier, but the 
rules for doing so are complicated and 
difficult to carry out. 

The Premier also has less power as 
manager of government operations. 
He is named by the President, and— 
under Mr. de Gaulle, at least—is a 
sort of presidential assistant. Michel 
Debré, the present Premier, appears 
before Parliament when it meets to 
present measures that the President 
wants made into law. 

The President, on the other hand, 
has been given much greater author- 
ity than he had before. He is no longer 
a figurehead, but a real chief execu- 
tive. 

Although the President is now in a 
strong position, he can still be chal- 
lenged by the National Assembly. As 
under the Fourth Republic, the As- 
sembly has numerous parties. Most 


_of them have been supporting Mr. de 


Gaulle, but some groups have recently 
turned against him. 

If enough parties oppose Mr. de 
Gaulle, they can block legislation he 
wants and otherwise make it hard for 
him to govern. In a major revolt, they 
might throw out his Premier—diffi- 
cult as such a step may be under 
France’s present basic law. 

There is likely to be increasing 
criticism of Mr. de Gaulle in any case. 
His methods have not worked to the 
satisfaction of certain special groups 
among France’s population of 44,500,- 
000. 

Farmers are among the dissatisfied 
groups. There are some 5,000,000 of 
them. A number of these are prosper- 
ous with good-sized holdings and me- 


EWING sitsduie 
It is one of the world’s finest. 


chanical equipment. A great many, 
though, work only 15 to 50 or 60 acres, 
and do much of their work by hand or 
with horses. 

About 300,000 of these small farm- 
ers demonstrated against the govern- 
ment a short time ago, and there were 
some riots. Those involved resented 
the withdrawal of government pay- 
ments, which had helped to increase 
their income from the various prod- 
ucts they sell. 

To deal with this situation, the Na- 
tional Assembly asked the President 
to call a special session of Parliament 
late in March. Mr. de Gaulle refused, 
but later was reported considering one 
early in April. Otherwise, the regu- 
lar session is expected to open April 
26, while the French leader is in the 
United States. 

There is likely to be some legisla- 
tion to help the farmers. In the de- 
bate, whenever it is held, it is quite 
possible that feelings against the Pres- 
ident will be voiced. Some of the law- 
makers already have charged that he 
violated the Constitution by refusing 
to grant the first request for a special 
parliamentary session. 

In industry, there are nearly 7,000,- 
000 workers. Most of these are un- 
happy over government regulations 
which prevent wage rises in most 
cases. 

Those at the bottom of the wage 
scale have benefited some, but not 
much. The minimum hourly wage for 
them has been increased by 414%. In 
the area around Paris, the French 
sapital, this means a minimum pay of 
32 cents an hour. The rate varies in 
other areas. 

With both farmers and factory 
workers complaining, Mr. de Gaulle 
may lose considerable support from 
the people as a whole. Nevertheless, 
he has done a good deal to put France 
on a sounder footing than it has been 
in many years. 

Factory and mining production has 
made much-needed gains. Toward the 
end of 1959, the output of goods was 
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nearly 7% higher than a year before. 

Automobile production passed the 
1,000,000 mark in October 1959. That 
figure may seem small in comparison 
to the 5,000,000-plus cars turned out 
in the U. S. Nevertheless, it was a gain 
of more than 70,000 for France. This 
year, 1 French automobile factory 
alone (Renault) may build a million 
new cars. 

Trade with other nations has been 
increased. This has been done by 
reducing the value of French money, 
making it cheaper for foreigners to 
obtain and thus enabling them to buy 
more goods in France. 

The government has also made it 
easier for foreign lands to sell their 
products in France. This has been 
done by reducing or eliminating cer- 
tain tariffs, which previously increased 
the price of foreign goods beyond what 
Frenchmen could pay. 

Under the new regulations, U. S. 
manufacturers are among those ex- 
pected to benefit. Nylon and orlon 
fabrics, steel, drugs, and automobiles 
may be sold in quantity to France. 

Government costs. By economies 
and increased taxes in 1959, the gov- 
ernment has lessened the need for 
borrowing to pay its bills. 

Most of the economies were brought 
about by reducing or eliminating 
grants to help various industries, in- 
cluding railways and coal mines. Also, 
some pensions to war veterans were 
adjusted downward, and some price 
supports for manufactured foods and 
luxuries were withdrawn. 

The government will still have to 
borrow about $1,200,000,000 to meet 
expenditures of $13,000,000,000 
planned for 1960. If the nation pros- 
pers, the government may collect 
enough revenue so that it won’t have 
to increase taxes again. If not, there 
may be more taxes. 

Nuclear arms. France this year set 
off its first nuclear explosion in the 
Sahara, a desert area in North Africa. 
Others are planned. This achievement 
was a source of pride to Frenchmen 
who want their country to have nu- 
clear arms—just as the U. S., Britain, 
and Soviet Russia have them. 

Developing such arms is not easy, 
and France resents U. S. laws which 
prevent a complete sharing of our 
nuclear knowledge with other free na- 
tions. Such knowledge would greatly 
help France, and Mr. de Gaulle was 
expected to bring this matter up dur- 
ing his talks with Mr. Eisenhower. 
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FRANCE has good soil for agriculture, plus coal and other materials for in- 
dustry. Area is 212,736 square miles—about that of Colorado and Nevada together. 


Allied defense. In his drive to es- 
tablish France as one of the leading 
world powers, Mr. de Gaulle has 
sought equality for his country with 
the United States and Britain in run- 
ning the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) for the defense 
of western Europe. 

The French leader wants to set up 
a “triumvirate” in which he, Mr. 
Eisenhower, and the British Prime 
Minister would control NATO policy. 
Mr. de Gaulle has resented being left 
out of the “U. S.-British club” and 
wants to join it. 

Both the United States and Britain 
have shown little enthusiasm for this 
idea. The general view is that Mr. 
de Gaulle has not been carrying his 
share of the NATO load, and does not, 
therefore, merit more authority in the 
group. 

For one thing, most of the French 
army is now fighting in Algeria. 
France does not have the number of 
troops expected of her on duty in 
Europe. 

Furthermore, 


Mr. de Gaulle has 


held that he would permit no American 
missile bases on French soil and no 
stockpiling of U. S. nuclear weapons 


DESPITE financial difficulties, France is modernizing. New buildings above are in the city of Caen. 
erected since World War II to replace many that were destroyed by bombing during the battle to defeat Nazi Germany. 


unless France had the right to control 
them. Because of this attitude, 200 
American French-based bombers were 
transferred from France to British 
and West German bases last July. 

Such are the hard questions which 
Presidents Eisenhower and de Gaulle 
were expected to try to settle this 
month. 

In summary, France appears to be 
making progress under the new re- 
public, although there are many prob- 
lems still to be solved at home. There 
is worry among some Frenchmen that 
Mr. de Gaulle is abusing his powers 
with 1l-man rule. Last, there are dif- 
ferences with his allies that the 
French leader must resolve if his na- 
tion is to win a more important place 
in international affairs. 

If Mr. de Gaulle is able to settle 
disagreements with the United States 
during his talks with Mr. Eisenhower, 
he may gain added prestige for him- 
self and his country. If the discus- 
sions do not go well, the French Pres- 
ident may find it more difficult to 
maintain the support that he has had 
from his people during the past 
months of serious crises. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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This test covers 
OBSERVER 


NoTE TO TEACHERS: 
the issues of the AMERICAN 
dated March 7, 14, 21, and 28. 


Seoring: If grades are to be calculated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that 
a deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Of the 7 nations of Eastern Europe 
known as “satellites,’’ Poland is the only 
one with (a) close ties with Russia; (b) 
some measure of national freedom; (c) 
a communist government; (d) a non- 
communist government. 


2. In recent years the population of 
the world has been (a) declining sharply; 
(b) staying about the same; (c) de- 
creasing slowly; (d) increasing rapidly. 


3. Last September, the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission reported that the 
right to vote was being denied (a) few, 
if any, American citizens; (b) many 
American citizens; (c) only a few citi- 
zens who did not care to vote anyway; 
(d) a majority of citizens in almost all 
voting districtsy 


4. The desirability of using the death 
penalty in murder cases (a) is being 
seriously questioned in certain states; 
(b) has never been seriously questioned; 
(c) has recently been upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court; (d) was once doubted, 
but not in modern times. 


5. During much of Burma’s 12 years 
of independence, her government has 
been threatened by (a) repeated inva- 
sions from North Viet Nam; (b) hostile 
threats from the Soviet Union; (c) 
groups of rebels within the country; (d) 
— disputes with India and Thai- 
and. 


6. For many years, Rafael Trujillo 
and his family have completely domi- 
nated the government of (a) Cuba; (b) 
Haiti; (c) the Dominican Republic; (d) 
the West Indies Federation. 


7. In the financing of public education 
in the United States, the federal gov- 
ernment (a) plays a relatively small 
role, but has long made some annual 
contributions; (b) pays almost the en- 
tire bill; (c) has never participated in 
any way; (d) is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution to spend money for this pur- 
pose. 


8. The present government of Spain 
came into power as a result of its (a) 
victory in a closely contested democratic 
election; (b) ability to get military aid 
from German and Italian communists; 
(c) support of the Allies in World War 
II; (d) victory in a bitter civil war. 


9. At East-West disarmament talks 
recently begun in Geneva, the big prob- 
lem still to be solved involved (a) how 
to bring Red China into the discussions; 
(b) a foolproof inspection system to 
safeguard any disarmament agreement 
that might be reached; (c) what to do 
with radioactive material left over from 
nuclear blasts; (d) what to do with 
money saved by cutting down military 
forces. 


10. During the period 1950-1959, the 
area in the United States with the great- 
est population growth was the (a) 
Rocky Mountain region; (b) Middle At- 
lantic region; (c) Southeastern region; 
(d) Pacific Coast region. 


11. Under present Senate rules, a fili- 
buster can by stopped only by (a) ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the senators 
present and willing to vote; (b) unani- 
mous consent of all senators present and 
voting; (c) Presidential decree; (d) a 
special ruling of the Vice President, as 
Chairman of the Senate. 


12. In recent elections in Burma, for- 
mer Prime Minister U Nu was (a) nota 
candidate; (b) defeated by General 
Ne Win; (c) returned to office in a de- 
cisive victory; (d) defeated by a candi- 
date with strong communist backing. 


13. Under the Civil Rights Bill pro- 
posed by the Administration, federal 
courts could appoint referees, who would 
act as (a) special police to curb dis- 
turbances at polling places; (b) tellers 
to count all votes in national elections; 
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(c) registrars to register citizens barred 
from voting by state officials; (d) in- 
vestigators to assist the courts in protec- 
tion of voting rights. 


14. The present government of Spain 
is strongly opposed to (a) communism; 
(b) NATO; (c) the United States; (d) 
the United Nations. 


15. In the United States, the death 
penalty is used as an extreme form of 
punishment in (a) all the states; (b) 
more than three-fourths of the states; 
(c) none of our states, except Califor- 
nia; (d) New York, California, and 
Texas, only. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing write the word, name, or 
phrase best completes the state- 


items, 
that 


ment. 


16. About 85% of the people of Burma 
are followers of the _____ religion. 


17. The government of West Germany 
has been negotiating to locate military 
bases in 


18. The small Southeast Asian king- 
dom of is bordered by North 
and South Viet Nam, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Burma, and China. 


19. Results of 1960’s first Presidential 
primary election, held in the state of 
, were encouraging to candi- 

dates Nixon and Kennedy. 


20. For about 50 years, Burma was 
ruled as part of the British colony of 


21. India and _-___. have _ recently 
settled their dispute over the use of the 
Indus River. 


22. The official language of Haiti is 


23. In a recent widely publicized case, 
Governor Pat Brown of __.-_-___., stayed 
the execution of a convicted criminal. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Everett Dirksen 
25. Marquis Childs 
26. Francois Duvalier 

7. Lyndon Johnson 

Francisco Franco 

. President of Haiti 

. NATO’s Commander-in-Chief 
>. Spanish leader 

. Newspaper columnist 


=. Democratic majority leader in Sen- 


*. Republican minority leader in Sen- 
ate 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter preceding the 
word or phrase that makes the best defi- 
nition of the word in italics. 


29. When recognized by the Vice 
President, the senator delivered a lengthy 
harangue. (a) speech of welcome; (b) 
well-organized, constructive speech; (c) 
noisy, raving speech; (d) speech of self- 
defense. 


30. The politician put forth ideas that 
were anathema to some Americans. (a) 
intensely objectionable; (b) highly amus- 
ing; (c) wholly acceptable; (d) mildly 
objectionable. 


31. After making a stirring plea, the 
district attorney obtained an indictment. 
(a) confession of guilt; (b) formal ac- 
cusation; (c) verdict of guilty; (d) ac- 
quittal. 


32. The intransigence displayed by 
both sides caused the negotiations to fail. 
(a) lack of interest; (b) lack of precise 
knowledge; (c) lack of a sense of humor; 
(d) uncompromising attitude. 


33. The commissioner said he was not 
cognizant of any waste of funds in his 
division. (a) ashamed; (b) afraid; (c) 
guilty; (d) aware 
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IN MOSLEM LANDS such as Algeria, old styles are often mingled with new 


The Algerian Puzzle 


HIPS traveling the Mediterranean 

Sea in the early 19th century were 
often set upon by pirates who sailed 
from ports along the North African 
coast. To halt raids on its shipping, 
the United States attacked the city of 
Tripoli in 1803. France sent a mili- 
tary expedition to Algeria in 1830, 
largely for the same reason. 

Whereas our military forces left, 
the French remained and fought the 
Arabs for a number of years. They 
finally became more interested in 
colonizing Algeria than in suppressing 
pirate raids. In 1871, they ended their 
military rule and established a civil 
administration directed from Paris. 

During the late 1800’s and the first 
half of this century, France did much 
to modernize the land. Roads and 
railways were constructed. Agricul- 
tural production was increased; manu- 
facturing and mining were expanded. 

Arabs claimed that most of the im- 
provements were being made for the 
benefit of France and of the French 
colonists who came to Algeria in large 
numbers. This charge was denied, and 
it was contended that the Arabs shared 
the fruits of progress. 


Settlers from France 


At any rate, new French settlers 
continued to pour into Algeria. Today, 
10% of the land’s 10,000,000 people 
are of European descent. 

As French interests grew increas- 
ingly important in Algeria, efforts 
were made to link that area closely to 
the mother country. The North Afri- 
can territory came to be considered a 
definite part of France rather than 
just a colony. 

The French have tried very hard to 
gain the support of the Moslem pop- 
ulation for this arrangement. A law 
passed in 1947 gave French citizen- 
ship to all Algerian Moslems. With 
citizenship went the right to vote for 
an alloted number of deputies in the 
French National Assembly. The law 
also created an Algerian Assembly in 
which Europeans and non-Europeans 
had the same number of representa- 
tives. This body, which has since 
been disbanded, had only advisory 
powers. 

Many Moslems, though, were not 
satisfied with this situation. In 1954 
a revolt broke out among the discon- 
tented. The rebels demanded com- 


plete independence. They formed an 
army of between 20,000 and 30,000 
men. For more than 5 years, this 
fighting force has been carrying on a 
hit-and-run type of war against a 
French army of about 500,000 troops. 

These 4 main groups have been 
involved in the Algerian struggle: 

(1) The Moslem nationalists who 
are determined to gain full independ- 
ence. They fight in the rebel army or 
engage in terrorist activities against 
civilians in the cities. Most of them 
belong to an organization called the 
National Liberation Front. It is usu- 
ally referred to by the initials in re- 
verse—FLN. 


Three Other Groups 


’ 

(2) The bulk of the Moslem popula- 
tion that is not taking part in the re- 
volt. Many of this group support the 
rebel cause to some extent. The ma- 
jority, however, voted in 1958 for a 
new French constitution which gave 
Algeria increased control over its own 
affairs but continued the land’s close 
ties with France. 

(3) The French settlers in Algeria 
who are determined to crush the rebel- 
lion at all costs. They want France 
to continue ruling Algeria indefinitely, 
since they fear for their future if the 
Moslems gain power. 

In the beginning, these settlers sup- 
ported De Gaulle, but they temporarily 
turned against him when he offered to 
let the Algerians decide between full 
independence and continued ties with 
France. The colonists feel better to- 
ward the French President now, be- 
cause he has been unable to come to 
terms with the Moslem rebels, and has 
ordered the French army to step up 
its fight against them. 

(4) The people who live in France 
are divided on this issue. Many want 
to continue the war against the rebels, 
but the majority are thought to be in 
favor of ending the conflict which is 
so costly in lives and money. 

The final outcome? No one can 
predict with certainty. 





Pronunciations 
Antonio Segni—an-td’ny6 sé’nyé 
Charles de Gaulle—sharl’ duh gdl’ 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 
Fernando Tambroni—fér-nin’dd tam- 
bro’ni 
Saint-Cyr—san-sér’ 


Molders of Opinion 
GEORGE SOKOLSKY 


EORGE Sokolsky, author of the 

column, “These Days,” has had 
one of the most unusual careers of any 
American newspaperman. Once an 
ardent supporter of the Russian Rev- 
olution, he is now completely opposed 
to communist or socialist ideas. Asa 
leading defender of free enterprise, 
he feels that private business should 
be allowed to operate with a minimum 
of government restriction. 

George Sokolsky was born in Utica, 
New York, 66 years ago. He attended 
public school in New York City, and 
then went on to Columbia University 
where he majored in journalism. 

He graduated from Columbia in 
1917—the year that the Russian Rev- 
olution broke out. His enthusiasm for 
that movement took him to Moscow 
where he became editor of an English 
language paper, the Russian Daily 
News. In this post, he came into fre- 
quent contact with leaders such as 
Lenin, Stalin, and Trotsky. 

His experiences in Russia soon 
turned George Sokolsky violently 
against communism. He became so 
critical of communist methods that he 
was expelled from the country in 1918. 

From Russia, hé went to China 
where he spent most of the next 14 
years in newspaper work. Returning 
to this country in 1932, he wrote a 
number of books 
and also started an 
editorial column. 
His views now ap- 
pear 6 times a week 
in about 3800 
papers. 

George Sokol- 
sky’s columns 
range over a wide 
variety of topics, 
many of which are 
not connected with current political 
issues. In one of his recent articles, 
entitled “The Upper Crust,” he 
launched an attack on society groups. 
He stated that “there are always men 
and women who try to set themselves 
up as superior and look ridiculous in 
the attempt.” 

On political questions, he describes 
himself as a “conservative.” He usu- 
ally sides with management in its dis- 
putes with labor. He is also opposed 
to high government taxes on corpora- 
tion profits. Because of these views, 
he was employed for a number of years 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to do weekly broadcasts on 
subjects related to business. 

Lately, George Sokolsky has been 
highly critical of U. S. foreign policy 
toward Latin America generally and 
toward Cuba specifically. He says that 
Fidel Castro is pro-Russian and that 
we are too soft toward him. 

Many others do not agree with this 
opinion. They feel that a “get tough” 
attitude toward Cuba might drive that 
country definitely into the eommunist 
camp, and hurt our reputation among 
other Latin American lands. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s views, like those of 
all columnists, are supported or at- 
tacked according to the various opin- 
ions of the readers. 

—By Tim Coss 





George Sokolsky 





Taiwan—ti-wan 
Vasily Kuznetsov—vuh-sé'lyé 
nyét’sdf 
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(Key to markings in this column can 
be found in any good dictionary.) 

















